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COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


N our last issue we published a paper on “ Industrial Photogra- 
graphy,” showing how largely the photographic processes 
entered into our great industrial manufacturing and mercantile 
enterprises. It will be noticed that this particular branch of the 
art-science is entirely distinct from commercial photography, 
where the term is used in its proper and not in the accepted 
sense. 

The term commercial work is usually applied to classes of 
subjects that really come under the head of industrial or mercan- 
tile photography. 

In the consideration of commercial photography in the present 
instance, we shall treat it in its true aspect, viz.: Photographic 
products that are made in quantities, to be vended and soid the 
same as any other merchandise. 

The manufacture, so to speak, of photographs in bulk, as it 
were, has assumed proportions so great that but few persons, 
outside of the comparatively few who are immediately interested, 
have any conception of its magnitude. 

Great establishments have sprung up, mainly in Germany, to 
fill the demand for photographs of special subjects, in some 
cases employing hundreds of hands to fill their orders, that come 
from all parts of the world. 
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The production of silver prints being naturally a slow process, 
and one depending upon the state of the weather as well as upon 
the technical knowledge of the employees through whose depart- 
ments they pass, has caused the enterprising principals to seek 
for methods that would be more rapid and uniform in the 
results than could be obtained by the old and uncertain processes. 

The result of these investigations, in addition to a growing 
demand, has been the development of new mechanical processes, 
by which silver prints are imitated so closely that even experts, 
—practical professional photographers,—who have not been let 
into the secret, are apt to declare that the submitted proofs are 
merely fine prints of the solio or aristo order. 

These counterfeit silver prints are known in Germany under the 
trade name of “ Lichtdruck,” a process that is now a; plied to 
almost any and every subject as soon as the demand warrants the 
production in large quantities. 

A number of large firms in Germany are employed in making 
“ Lichtdruck :” some of these establishments employ hundreds of 
hands and scores of presses, and turn out the finest work. 
Among the subjects that come under this head are the local 
views—architectural and scenic—that are sold all over Europe. 
Many a tourist who buys an assortment of souvenir photographs, 
as he thinks, in reality has a lot of fine specimens of German 
ingenuity, known as “ Lichtdruck,” which were sold to him at the 
ful! price of an albumen silver print. There is this thing, how- 
ever, about the transaction,—the permanency of the prints may 
be depended upon,—there is no danger of hypo and imperfect 
washing. In this respect the purchaser is certainly the gainer. 

Of above special class of subjects there are tens of thousands 
of prints sold annually during the tourist season, in addition to 
the large number of silver prints that are made by individual 
local photographers. In the majority of cases that came under 
the writer’s notice, where specimens of both orders were com- 
pared side by side, the odds were most always in favor of the 
mechanical counterfeit. 


Representative specimens of this class of work may be seen in 
the Jahrbuch fiir Photographie und Reproductionstechnik for 1894, 
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by Dr. Josef Maria Eder. Special attention is called to the 
closeness with which the old silver print and aristotype is imita- 
ted by these mechanical processes. Take the cabinet portrait by 
Schaarwachter, of Berlin, reproduced in “ Licthdruck” by Sinsel 
& Co., of Leipzig, or the portrait study of the Vienna Institute, 
reproduced by Stengel & Markert, in Dresden; compare them 
with the average aristo or albumen print, and note how much 
better the mechanical prints are in tone and clearness of the 
shadows. At the same time it must be conceded that this pro- 
cess is only applicable to subjects where large quantities are 
wanted, therefore the new mechanical reproduction process does 
not enter into competition with the regular professional photo- 
grapher. 

Another field that is open to the new process is the production 
of landscapes and scenic subjects in the colors of nature; again 
referring to Dr. Eder’s /Jahréuch a specimen of this advanced 
work is contributed by the firm of Wilhelm Hoffman, of Dresden. 
It represents an old Abbey ruin on the Oybin, in Saxony. The 
print is from a direct negative reproduced in “ Lichtdruck” in 
natural colors. 


This process is a commercial success and is entirely foreign to 


the three-color super-imposition process, as it partakes more of a 
photo-lithographic nature, zinc plates, however, replacing the 
porous stone generally used. 

There are several firms in Dresden and Leipzig who now de- 
vote their energies to the reproduction of views in the colors of 
nature by this procecs. The prints are produced in any quantity, 
of equal uniformity of tone and color, and are used for book illus- 
trations as well as for regular sale. 

Stereoscopic photographs are also produced in large quantities, 
and sold as merchandise by several firms in Europe, who make a 
specialty of the particular branch. These views are still made by 
the old photographic processes,—at least we have never heard of or 
seen any that were reproduced by “ Lichtdruck.” This is per- 
haps on account of the limited demand for any one subject. 

The most important branch of commercial photography in 
Europe, and one where the products are still entirely photo- 
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graphic, is the reproduction of paintings and masterpieces in the 
various art museums. The prints in this case are either carefully 
printed albumen or carbon prints, and are virtually works of art, 
that are known and appreciated by the connoisseur and art lover 
in all parts of the world. The bulk of this special branch of com- 
mercial photography is mainly controlled by two establishments 
in Germany. The names of Franz Hanfstangel, of Munich, and 
Braun, of Alsace, are household words with all art students. This 
special subject, which is really art photography, will be treated in 
a separate paper. 

Returning to our own country, the most extended branch of 
commercial photography, so far as the writer can learn, is the re- 
production of portraits of stage celebraties, usually females of the 
variety or concert-saloon type, clad in scanty attire. 

These small photographs are used as premiums by venders of 
cigarettes and chewing tobacco, and although the gross figures 
are not attainable, it is stated upon good authority that the busi- 
ness has assumed vast proportions in the number of prints 
annually produced and given away. 

Jutivus F. SAcHsE. 








A Sensitive Barometer.—The evista Scientifica Industriale 
gives the following description of a new barometer of extreme sensi- 
tiveness for use in coal mines. It consists of a vertical tube 20 milli- 
meters in diameter internally, and about a meter in length, curved in 
the usual manner at the bottom. The free extremity is closed by a 
steel plug screwed into an iron collar fixed to the tube. Finally, a 
long capillary tube a millimeter in diameter is placed at right angles 
upon the large tube a short distance above the curved part, and ter- 
minates in an open receptacle. The quantity of mercury is so regu- 
lated that the meniscus shall present itself toward the centre of the 
capillary tube. The slightest variation in atmospheric pressure causes 
the mercury to rise and act upon the capillary column, in which the 
variations, augumented in the ratio of the sections of the tubes, that is 
to say, of 1 to 400, which permits of the reading of differences of one 
four-hundredth. When the changes of pressure become great enough 
to carry the meniscus outside of the capillary tube, the matter is 
remedied by acting upon the steel plug. 


Platinochlorides. 


PLATINOCHLORIDES.* 


HE methods now in use for obtaining potassium platino- 

chloride are: 1. Heating platonic chloride to 250-300° C- 
and treating with potassium chloride. 2. Passing sulphurous 
acid through a boiling solution of platinic chloride and treating 
with potassium chloride. To these older methods Thomsen has 
added: 3. Treatment of potassium platinochloride with cuprous 
chloride. 

All these have objections—with (1) it is not easy to obtain a 
uniform conversion. (2) requires to be very closely watched to 
catch the exact moment at which the change is complete. (3) 
is liable to a vexatious reverse action by which platinous salt is 
reconverted into platinic salt at the expense of the cupric chloride 
present. Thomsen mentions this danger as occurring in hot 
solutions. It probably depends, however, more on concentration 
than on temperature. The larger the proportion of cupric 
chloride present in any solution the greater the tendency to re- 


versal. In one case a half-liter of mother water containing platin- 


ous salt was set aside for spontaneous evaporation. Ina few days 
large crystals of the red salt began to form; in a few days more, 
instead of these increasing, there was not a crystal of the platin- 
ous salt left. 

These objections led me to look for something different. I 
have found two methods, either of which gives good results. 

First Method—Potassium acid sulphite. Potassium platinic 
chloride is to be moderately heated with solution of the acid sul- 
phite; convenient proportions are: platinum salt 12 grains, acid 
sulphite 9 grains, water 160 cc. The mixture can be placed over 
a hot-water bath in a covered vessel and left to itself. The re- 
duction takes about ten to twelve hours, and is known to be 
complete when the solution has a pure red color free from yellow. 
The cover is then removed and the liquid evaporated to the crys- 
tallizing point. 


*1. Some new Methods of obtaining Platinochlorides. 2, Probable Existence of a 
Platinum Subchloride. By M. Carey Lea, 
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If, as may happen, the red chloride and the other salts crys- 
tallize out together, it is best to redissolve them by heat in a small 
quantity of water saturated with potassium chloride. The red 
salt then crystallizes out first. 

Second Method—Al\kaline Hypophosphites. By reason of its 
great reducing powers a very small proportion of alkaline hypo- 
phosphite is capable of converting the yellow platinum salt to the 
red; theoretically one part of hypophosphite should reduce nine 
or ten parts of platinum salt. We can hasten the operation some- 
what by using an excess of hypophosphite, but must then work 
at a lower temperature. Both methods will be given. 

In using an excess of hypophosphite, it is convenient to take 
10 grams of platinum salt, 2 grams, or even more, of potassium 
hypophosphite, and 600 c.c. of water. 

These are placed in a flask, and very gently heated. The best 
temperature is 66° to 70° C. 


There is a very easy way of obtaining this temperature, and of 
keeping it perfectly constant for any length of time, by taking an 
ordinary water stove of the kind in which a chamber is surrounded 
on five sides by water. Such a stove is to be furnished with a 
Kekule constant level, regulated to keep the water jacket half 
full. If now the heat is turned on so as to keep the water gently 
boiling, it will be found that solutions placed on the top maintain 
a perfectly steady temperature, varying from 55° to 72° C., ac- 
cording to the shape of the vessel, but constant for any one shape. 
The lowest temperature, about 55°, is obtained with an open, flat 
porcelain basin. It rises gradually as the shape of the vessel tends 
more to check evaporation. When a little flask has about 2 
inches of solution, the temperature will remain steady at about 
66°, and this temperature is very suitable for the treatment 
just described. 

Even with this excess of reducing agent 10 or 12 hours will 
be required. The solution must not be allowed to evaporate 
to less than one-half its original bulk. 

The completion of the operation is known by the solution 
showing a perfectly pure ruby-red color. The slightest shade 
of orange indicates the presence of the yellow platinic salt. It 
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is much safer to allow the solution to evaporate spontaneously, 
If evaporated by heat there is always a chance that the reduc- 
tion may go too far. 

There is not much to choose between these two methods. The 
first, with acid sulphite, is the safest, because there is no danger 
of carrying it too far. On the other hand, in the second 
method the red salt separates more easily and completely in 
crystallizing. 

On the whole, the method which I prefer is to keep down the 
hypophosphite, and use a higher temperature and longer heating. 
For this, a weighed quantity of platinum salt may be placed in a 
flask with 30 c.c. of water for each gram of the salt, and a quan- 
tity of potassium hypophosphite equal in weight to 1-9th of the 
platinum salt. The flask is to be placed in a water bath, which 
is kept at 80° to go° C. In consequence of the small proportion 
of hypophosphite the action is slow, requiring about 10 or 20 
hours for complete conversion. No attention during this time is 
required, and the advantages are that the solution becomes suffi- 
ciently concentrated to crystallize on cooling, and that the very 
small quantity of foreign matter introduced renders it easy to 
obtain a pure product. . 

At 100° C., the reduction to red salt takes place in about fif- 
teen minutes. This method is practicable, but requires great 
circumspection. If the boiling is continued a little too long, the 
solution suddenly turns brown ; the reduction has gone too far. 

If a quick reduction is desired, it is better to use an acid sul- 
phite as a reducing agent, and the following method gives satis- 
factory results, 

In a flask is placed 300 c.c. of water, 24 grams of potassium 
platinic chloride, 12 grams each of potassium acid sulphite and 
potassium chloride. Sodium acid sulphite should not be used. 
The introduction of sodium salts interferes with the crystalliza- 
tion, not indeed with the first crop of crystals, but later. These 
are made to boil rapidly together for twenty-five minutes, reckoned 
from the time when actual boiling begins. The solution is allowed 
to cool, filtered if necessary, and placed in a large flat-bottomed 
glass or porcelain vessel. In a day or two the red salt will com- 
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mence to form large crystals. The addition of the potassium 
chloride causes the red salt to crystallize out first. 

It has seemed worth while to give these methods in some 
detail because the red platinum salt is likely to find a constantly 
increasing use in photography, not only for platinum printing, 
but as a substitute for gold in toning. 

There is no doubt that platinum is a much better metal for 
toning silver prints than gold. Its tones are better, and its action 
is much more reliable. 

By all these methods this beautiful salt is obtained in fine ruby 
red prisms. 


PROBABLE EXISTENCE OF A PLATINUM SUBCHLORIDE. 


If in obtaining potassium platinochloride with the aid of a 
hypophosphite in excess, the heat is continued after complete 
conversion to the red salt, the .solution in a few minutes changes 
from red to dark brown. The substance which gives the solution 
this dark brown color exhibits the following properties. 

It is deliquescent and cannot be crystallized. There is no sat- 
isfactory method of separating it from the other substances in 
solution. An oxide of platinum appears to be precipitated by the 
addition of potash, and this precipitate when freshly made dis- 
solves easily in hydrochloric acid, but if it is thrown on a filter 
and washed, almost the whole of itruns through. This difficulty 
it is true can be avoided by washing with a dilute solution of 
potassium chloride. But the precipitate after washing is no 
longer soluble in hydrochloric acid except that the acid dissolves 
out a little protoxide derived from the red salt, some of which is 
apt to escape reduction. 

The brown solution exhibits the following reactions. Hydro- 
chloric acid has no effect. 

Nitric acid decolorizes it. 

Potash produces a brown precipitate soluble in an excess of 
the precipitant. 

Ammonia a brown precipitate insoluble in an excess. 

The solution itself is opaque by reason of its intense color. 
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When largely diluted it is yellowish brown and _ perfectly 
transparent. 

From the method of obtaining this substance there seem to be 
only two possible explanations of its nature. First, that it is 
metallic platinum in a state of solution; this is decisively nega- 
tived by the reactions just described. Second, that it is a chloride 
containing less chlorine than platinous chloride; therefore a sub- 
chloride. If the precipitate obtained by potash could after washing 
be dissolved in hydrochloric acid its constitution could easily be 
determined. But during the washing it seems to be converted 
into metallic platinum. 


I have noticed that when a solution of the ruby red salt 
2KCI, PtCl, is spread on paper and exposed to sunlight it 
does not blacken, but assumes a yellowish-brown color; it would 


seem therefore that light acts upon it much in the same way as a 
hypophosphite, reducing it probably to a sub-chloride. If the re- 
duction were to metallic platinum this would be shown by the 
production of an intense blackness. 

In all this analogy with silver salts is unmistakable. Pure 
silver chloride is not reduced to metal by the action of, light, for 
after exposure it yields nothing to nitric acid. Both metals seem 
to form chlorides, the oxides corresponding to which are unstable. 
—The American Journal of Science. 


Making a Thermometer.—A thermometer is made in this wise : 
A small glass tube, blown into a bulb at one end, is partly filled with 
mercury ; the mercury is boiled to expel the air and fill the tube with 
vapor, and the tube is then hermetically sealed and allowed to cool. 
The gradations are found as follows: The instrument is immersed in 
ice water, and the freezing point is found and marked. ‘Then it is 
placed in water which is allowed to reach the boiling point, and so 
212 degrees are found. ‘The spans between are marked by mathe- 
matical calculations. —Hardware. 
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THE STABILITY OF THE ARISTOTYPE. 


HE question whether the beautiful results to be obtained 
upon the various gelatino-chloride and collodio-chloride 
papers, that are now so extensively used at home and abroad, are 
permanent or merely ephemeral, has of late been agitated on both 
side of the ocean, and in some cases, at least on the negative side, 
with possibly more bias than knowledge or good judgment. 

As the case stands most all manufacturers of this class of 
photographic papers advise and recommend for the final manipu- 
lation what is known as a “combined” toning and fixing bath. 
This is done nominally to attain maximum results, but as a mat- 
ter of fact it is an advertisement to make it appear that their 
special product can be manipulated with one bath less than the 
old albumen paper, thereby savin, time and money. 

It is just here where the trouble comes in. In the struggle for 
trade that is going on at the present day, all manufacturers of 
photographic papers are naturally apt to throw out what seems 
to be the simplest formulz as bait to catch all the trade they can, 
and interest both professional and amateur. 

Now it is beyond a doubt that all the trouble about the in- 
stability of the aristotype is caused just by this identical combined 
bath, a labor-saving mixture that is not new by any means, as it 
dates back to the earliest days of photography, and was always a 
process in favor with the lazy photographer and Rule of Thumb 
operator. 

Yet the manufacturers of the various papers, both gelatino and 
collodio-chloride, all recommend the combined bath, stating that 
it gives results as permanent as thie separate toning and fixing 
bath, and many are the specimens shown that have stood the 
hardest ordeal that it was possible to subject a photographic 
print to, and were still brilliant, without showing any sign of 
fading or deterioration. 

The question naturally arises, Why is this ? Why does the print 
made by the papermaker seem stable and permanent, and put the 
same paper and chemicals into the hands of an every-day prac- 
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tical photographer, fade and become werthless? This is by no 
means a new question; the same query in regard to the com- 
bined versus separate baths was raised about thirty years ago, 
when the safety of the former was questioned with the same 
pertinacity that it is now. The conditions were precisely the 
same. Prints were shown that had stood for months without 
change, while others plainly showed deterioration after a few 
month’s time. 

The explanation of this trouble, it was argued by certain 
theorists and practical operators, was, either in the insufficient 
washing, or fixing of the prints; in other words, that the prints 
had either not been washed long enough, or they had toned 
before they were thoroughly fixed. Both of these theories, how- 
ever, fell to the ground when it was shown that prints out of the 
same batch, that had been fixed and toned, and carefully washed 
at the same time, were some of them perfect after a lapse of time, 
while others soon faded and changed so as to be worthless. 

If we mistake not it was left to M. Carey Lea, of Philadelphia, 
to solve the problem. He showed by careful and exhaustive ex- 
periment that if a combined bath was used fresh, say a few hours 
after mixing, and a very few prints were fixed in the bath, they 
were as permanent as any that were toned and fixed separately. 
But if used after standing, or if more than a very small number 
of prints be fixed in it, they were sulphur-toned, and speedily 
changed and became worthless. 

Do not the same conditions hold good at the present day? 
Would it not be well for writers on the instability of the aristo- 
type to go a little deeper as to the conditions under which the 
much-abused combined bath was used,—whether the bath that was 
responsible for any of the spoiled prints when employed was 
fresh or stale, whether of normal sirength or exhausted, also if 
any care was taken by the operator to acquaint himself with the 
condition of the mixture with which he was working? These 
are pertinent questions to be answered before condemning either 
the manufacturers for advising a combined bath or the aristotype 
process in general. 
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The lesson to be learned from the present agitation of the 
subject is but a repetition of the old saying that “ history repeats 
itself.” The deductions arrived at over a quarter of a century 
ago, were, that no professional photographer who has any regard 
for his reputation or the permanency of his work can safely de- 
part from the old and well-tried separate toning and fixing baths, 
as the combined bath, though under exceptional circumstances, it 
is true, offers the same results, but in the general run of business, 
and in the hands of the average assistant, is dangerous and unreli- 
able. i. FS 


CLOUD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


CONSIDERABLE effort has been put forth of late by French experi- 
menters to obtain cloud photographs of a perfect character, and with 
interesting results. In one case, as it appears, there was employed 
a diaphragm with a very small perforation in front of the lens, a 
Short exposure being made, this giving only a faint image at first, 
but a perceptible contrast, and then the process known to pho- 
tographers as intensification is resorted to, though there is danger 
of ruining the plates by such an operation. Another method resorted 
to has been to polarize with Nicol prism the light entering the 
camera, only a part of the rays proceeding from the sky getting 
access to the plate in this way, while the light from the clouds remains 
unaltered. An ingenious plan is that which takes advantage of the 
fact that the clouds are rather rich in yellow and green rays, and to 
this end a color screen is placed before the lens that will readily tran- 
smit such rays, but exclude blue and violet, excellent results being 
thus obtained when the. clouds are stationary ; as yellow and green 
light is very slow in its action, prolonged exposure is required, and, if 
the clouds be pure cirri or cirro-cumuli, a little movement will impair 
the sharpness of their detail and make a bad blur ; a liquid screen is 
preferred—that is, an almost saturated solution of bichromate of pot- 
ash, to which a few drops of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid have been 


added, or saturated solutions of bichromate of potash and sulphate of 
copper, in the proportion of three of the former to one of the latter, 
may be used, between glass plates having parallel surfaces, and about 
five or six millimetres apart. 


The Anaglyph. 


THE ANAGLYPH.* 
Damen DU HAURON, the noted French photo-scientist, 


whose researches and discoveries in the field of photographic 
optics are well known to most all students of practical and theo- 
retical photography, a short time ago exhibited before the Société 
Francaise, a number of pictures to which he gave the name of 
“Anaglyphs.” These prints were prepared by a novel method, 
and involved a new principle incident to the production of photo- 
stereoscopic effects. 

Primarily, they were produced by the application of well-known 
principles of orthochormatic photography and the use of color filter- 
ers, which in connection with polychromatic positives culminated 
in the curious and interesting results shown to the Society ; and 
when viewed under proper conditions produce a stereoscopic 
effect remarkable for its high relief and aerial perspective. 

On the contrary, when the print is seen under ordinary condi- 
tions it has the appearance of a confused blur, caused by a cliche 


being printed in two colors, one over the other, but without any 
attempt to register the superimposed impressions. 

The word Anaglyph is derived from the two Greek words mean- 
ing above and fo cut,—+z.e., to cut in relief; and in ancient sculp- 
ture was a term applied to chased or embossed work on metal. 
In the present instance, Du Hauron has used it to denote simply 
a photo-stereoscopic effect. 


As will be seen by an examination of the specimens here 
shown, viewed under ordinary circumstances the specimens seem 
to be nothing more nor less than a confused mass of blue and 
red ink,—one picture printed upon another in a different colored 
pigment. 

The inscription calls this blurred image, or “ wirr-warr,” as a 
German scientist aptly calls it, “ A view of the Archzological Mus- 
eum in the Trocadero, Paris.” 

Now take this same nondescript polychrome, and view it in a 
strong light through a pair of spectacles where one glass is red 


* Read by Julius F. Sachse before the Photographic Society of Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 14th, 1894. 
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and the other blue; the result is magical. We have a black 
picture before our vision wherein the stereoscopic effect is mar- 
vellous. The column in the centre stands boldly out, the sculp- 
ture has taken shape, the bas-reliefs, cameo-like, embellish the 
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THE ANAGLYPH—PRINTED IN RED AND BLUE 


sunken pannels, while the eye wanders down the long corridor 
which ends in a graceful curve in the distance. Such is the 
Anaglyph. 

Now take another glance at the ordinary photograph from the 
same standpoint, and remark how flat and ordinary it looks in 
comparison with the wonderful depth of the Anaglyph. 

Ducos du Hauron, in a letter to his friend Demole in Geneva, 
states that according to his latest experiments an Anaglyph com- 
posed of two colors only, and seen with a bichromatic eyeglass, 
the colors of which are suitably chosen, is capable of producing 
upon the organ of sight a sensation of color more complete than 
that which seemingly ought to result from the quality of its 
constituent elements. 


Thus, in practice, in order to produce the red plate it is suffi- 
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cient to use a phototype obtained by the intervention of a medium 
green, and for the blue plate one obtained by the intervenient 
agency of a medium orange-red. In consequence of a curious 
illusion the eyes equipped with a red and a blue glass, seem to 
perceive in the charming picture which results, not only the tints 
shading from the red to the blue, but also from those each of these 
colors, or even yellow, which nevertheless is absent. The effect 


AN ORDINARY PLATE TAKEN FROM SAME STANDPOINT. 


becomes more pronounced when for the ruby-red eyeglass a very 
dark yellow glass is substituted. It is nevertheless advantageous 
to moderate the difference between the tint of this yellow glass 
and that of the monochrome, which it is destined to efface for the 
left eye. If, for example, madder-lake be used for the printing 
color instead of vermilion, which has thus far been employed for 
the purpose, red margins would appear in the outlines of the 
image, rendering somewhat difficult the perception of the relief. 
Experiments thus far have failed to show that any sufficient 
advantages were to be gained to justify a recourse to Du Haur- 
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on’s original method of photography in three colors,—that is, by 
an addition of a third plate produced through the medium of a 
violet light, thereby producing the yellow monochrome apper- 
taining to the perspective of the right eye. 

Du Hauron goes on to state that it seems to him that until 
something better is discovered, one should be limited to putting 
into practice the empiric law which he has already given — 
namely, take the phototype of the red with the intervention of a 
medium green, and that of the blue with the intervenient agency 
of a medium orange-red. It will be best, Du Hauron goes on 
to state, to employ orthochromatic plates ;‘for example, for the 
phototype obtained with the medium green, plates of what are 
known as “ Light Series A,” sensitive to yellow and to green, 
and for that obtained with the medium orange-red, plates of 
“ Light Series B,” sensitive to yellow and to red. 

It is needless to say that in the anaglyphic process all ideas of 
instantaneous exposures or snapshots are out of question. 

Dr. E. Batault,an eminent Swiss scientist, in commenting upon 
the optical problems involved in the production of the Anaglyph, 
gives the following explanation of the scientific features embraced 
in this special branch of photo-stereoscopy, viz. : 

It has been known for a long time that the sensation of relief 
and aerial perspective is due to binocular vision. Both of our eyes, 
in fixing an object, do not see it at the same angle, and accord- 
ingly not exactly in the same manner, and it is the sensorial 
superposition of the two pictures thus obtained which gives rise 
to the idea of depth. 

The general problem of stereoscopy consists then in presenting 
to each eye the picture of an object as it would see it, and from 
the cerebral or subjective superposition of these two pictures will 
arise the impression of real relief of the thing represented. But 
just here comes a slight difficulty; if we present to our two eyes 
two pictures slightly dissimilar, for example, two photographs 
taken from two points as far apart as the eyes are distant from 
each other, each eye will see, not only the picture corresponding 
to that which it receives of the reality, but also the two at once, 
because of the extent of the field of vision. 
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Moreover, if the left eye fixes the centre of the left picture, the 


right eye immediately converges towards the same point, instead 
of directing itself toward the centre of the right picture. If we 
suppose, as is necessary, that the distance between the centres of 
the two proofs be equal to that between the eyes, it will be neces- 
sary, in order that each eye may regard the corresponding point 
in each of the pictures, that the view be unbounded, for in that 
case the optical axes are parallel. Now, the eye contains an opti- 


cal apparatus, the crystalline lens, which does not admit steady 
focusing for all positions, but which, on the other hand, has the 
wonderful property called accommodation. This gives an instan- 
taneous and automatic focus for a certain distance, and it calcu- 
lates that distance in a mathematical, trigonometrical manner, the 
power for which is furnished by the convergence of the eyes. 
The vision consequently is caught between two alternatives 
equally defective; either each eye is directed toward the centre of 
each of the pictures, in which case we see indistinctly, because the 
optical axis being parallel, clearness exists only for objects 
at a distance, or we see distinctly, but in the latter case the two 
eyes are directed upon one of the two photographs. In’‘order to 
obtain at the same timea distinct view of a single picture by each 
eye, an artifice must be employed. The ordinary apparatus 
known under the name of the refracting or Brewster stereoscope 
solves this problem for us. Indeed, by interposing between the 
eyes and the proof two prisms, ridge to ridge, suitably choosing 
their angles, one can have the virtual superposition of the different 
points of the two pictures, and in consequence the relief, while 
allowing the eyes to converge to the same degree as in ordinary 
sight, precisely the result sought. The angles of the prisms may 
vary within certain limits, for an exact accommodation may be 
had by varying their distance from the pictures. By this process, 
there would be seen in spite of all, three pictures, a middle one in 
relief and two plates. These last two may be destroyed by plac- 
ing between the two prisms and perpendicularily to the proof 
looked at, an opaque partition limiting the field of vision of each 
eye. Thesame end may be reached by disuniting by practice the 
convergence of the accommodation, that is, by provoking an 
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artificial strabismus, but that is a slow, tedious process and of but 
little practicability. 

After the general considerations we can define an Anaglyph as 
a stereoscopic effect produced by colored pictures. 

Let us suppose that there are printed, in two different colors, 
upon the same sheet of white paper, two stereoscopic designs in 
such a manner that their corresponding points may be quite near 
toeach other. Let the selected colors, which should differ greatly, 
be blue for the left picture and red for the right. At first sight, 
these two proofs, according to what we have just said, will 
be mingled together partly confounded, and will present a mixture 
but little agreeable and still less comprehensible. But if we look 
at them with the aid of an eye-glass, having a red glass before the 
left eye and a blue one before the right eye, the scene changes 
immediately, and to the previous chaos succeeds an harmonious 
and satisfying impression of relief and prospective. What has 
happened? A fact which upon first consideration seems some- 
what paradoxical, or at least incomprehensible ;—the left eye, 
equipped with a red glass, can sce the left picture only, which is 
blue, the second picture, red, representing the other proof, becom- 
ing invisible because a red design upon a white ground is not 
perceptible in red light. For the same reason the right eye sees 
only the picture which is destined for it, and the stereoscopic 
superposition instantly follows. 

The convergence and the accommodation are both satisfied, be- 
cause the two designs present only an insignificant distance apart 
and within the limits in which the focusing is is still sufficiently 
exact. Moreover, the pictures may be of any size, since what- 
ever their dimensions they can always be printed as near to each 
other as desired, or indeed one upon the other. 

In order that the effect may be a complete success, certain 
other conditions are necessary. The designs should be of tints 
sufficiently light and the glasses of the spectacles dark, accord- 
ingly it is necessary to employ an intense light, without which, 
considering the great absorption of light, the result is dull and 
dark. Ifthe rays reflected by the designs and admitted through 
the glasses were absolutely monochrome, the pictures would 
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appear in black upon a background formed by the mixture of the 
two adopted colors. In fact, a picture emitting blue rays only 
should become black ina red light, since all the rays which it 
reflects are arrested by the red glass, that is, it is presented under 


the appearance of a design without color upon a monochromatic 
background. Whether this new process of obtaining stereoscopic 


effects, which requires the co-operation of the photographic pro- 
cesses, and a sufficient knowledge of the theory of colors, will 
ever be of any practical value, is hard to foretell. 

It is evidently not a process for amateurs, upon the other hand 
it is one of intense interest in a theoretical and scientific point of 
view. For the unversed it is a curiosity. 

To the general public it will prove a scientific problem, the 
solution of which is to be found in a pair of spectacles, and in 
virtue of this it may be destined to attract some attention outside 
of the scientific circles. 

In conclusion I will state that at various times experiments 
have been made to utilize this principle of superimposition, both 
in monochrome and color, together with bichromate glasses to 
produce stereoscopic effects upon the screen by the aid of a bi- 
unal lantern. 

The latest successful attempt was, I believe, made by Ander- 
ton, of London, who used ordinary stereoscopic transparencies, 
that were cut in two and used as ordinary lantern slides. To 
produce the anaglyphic effect he polarized his light by aid of 
two bundles of glass plates in lieu of Iceland spar. These were 
placed at some distance from each other, the first bundle of glass 
plates acting as a polarizer, the second as an analyzer. The image 
was projected through this combination in the ordinary way 
upon the screen, but the colors did not coincide. 

To bring out the stereoscopic effect, as is the case in the speci- 
mens.of the anaglyph now before the Society, a special lorgnette 
was provided for each spectator which was to act as an analyzer; 
in this case they were of white glass. 

The screen was coated with silver foil, as every substance ex- 
cept a metallic one that reflects light also polarizes it. 
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Stereoscopic projections in two colors, red and blue, have also 
been attempted upon an ordinary screen, the analyzer being a red 


and blue bichromate lorgnette, as is the case before you. The 
results, however, were not a general success, on account of the 
difficulty experienced in determining the correct distance apart 
of the superimposed images upon the screen, and in obtaining the 
proper shades of lenses for the eye-glasses, which to bring out 
the maximum effect must coincide with the colors used in the 
print or projected image. 


The New Stamps.—The new issue of postage stamps will differ 
from the current issue in several particulars. Its denominations, for 
example, will be one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, ten, fif- 
teen and fifty cents, and one, two and five dollars. The regular cur- 
rent issue—that of 1890—has no eight-cent stamp, for that became 
necessary only with the change in the registry fee from ten to 
eight cents during the late Postmaster General’s administration. 
Neither has the issue of 18yo any fifty-cent stamp, or any of the 
series from one dollar upward. The coming issue will drop out the 
thirty and the ninety-cent stamps, transferring the heads of Thomas 
Jefferson and Commodore Perry, which now stand on them, respect- 
ively to the fifty-cent and one dollar denominations. The Postmaster 
General has made the designs of the two-dollar and five-dollar stamps 
a special consideration. Looking over the rest of the series he found 
portraits of Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Jackson, Lincoln, Grant 
and Garfield, representing the executive branch of the Civil Govern- 
ment: Sherman representing the army and Perry the Navy, and Web- 
ster and Clay representing the legislative branch. But the judicial 
branch has been persistently ignored in the stamp portraits from the 
foundation of the government till now. In an earlier issue Alexander 
Hamilton had figured, but the great Constitution maker of opposite 
education and faith had been ignored, so now John Marshall and 
James Madison are to appear on the two-dollar and five-dollar stamps. 


There s a lesson to be learned from the pin, my son. It is given 
a head that it may not go too far.— Boston Transcript. 





The Grain Weight. 


THE GRAIN WEIGHT.* 
BY J. U. LLOYD. 


H ISTORICAL.—The cereal 7riticum sativum is the most 

valuable of food-producing plants, its seed, under the name 
of “wheat,” being the principal bread-stuff of civilized nations. 
The plant is accepted by some to have been a grass that origin- 
ated in the Mediterranean country, but this impression seems 
largely to be based on conjecture, and its origin as a food-plant 
is probably lost in the darkness of antiquity. 

Scripture mentions the plant, and by some persons its origin 
has been ascribed to ancient Egypt. China is said to have intro- 
duced wheat 2,700 years before Christ. These points are records 
of general history, and pass comparatively unaltered through 
ordinary literature. 

Standard modern dictionaries inform us that the weight of the 
fruit of this plant is the basis that 600 years ago in England was 
used to establish the grain weight. Most authorities make the 
same general statement to the effect that a plump grain'of wheat 
was used as the standard employed to establish the grain, but 
Prof. Remington (“ Remington’s Pharmacy ”) gives the matter a 
historical record better than any other pharmacy work consulted, 
and with which, in a general way, my own researches agree. 

As the statements of authorities as a rule coincide with that of 
Webster, it may be taken as typical, to wit,—“Grain—The unit 
of the English system of weights, so-called because considered 
equal to the-average of grains taken from the middle of the ears 
of wheat.” This would lead us to believe that a grain in weight 
should be the counterpart of an average grain of wheat. 

Concerning the origin of the grain weight, C. W. Pasley, 
“ Measures, Weights and Money,” London, 1834, page 8, says : 
“ Those days of feudal ignorance, in which the standard of Eng- 
lish lineal measure was referred to the average length of a barley- 
corn, and the standard of weight to the average weight of a dry 


* Read at the forty-second annual meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
ion, Asheville, N. C. 
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grain of wheat from the middle of the ear,” which might also 
lead to the inference that our present grain weight represented 
the weight of an average grain of wheat at the time of standard- 
ization. 

But careful preliminary weighings, which I had made of good 
samples of wheat, convinced me that an inference drawn to that 
effect would be erroneous, and that modern grains of wheat do 
not average a grain in weight. It is exceptional for a single 
abnormally large wheat grain to weigh a grain. 

Giving the literature on the subject some further study, in order 
to find an explanation of the inconsistency mentioned, I arrived 
at the fact that, while the grain weight actually represented the 
weight of average grains of wheat about 600 years ago, this 
standard was changed 200 years afterwards. 

Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia, 1893, gives the following 
summary of that fact in the definition of the word “ Grain:” 
“Grain.—A statute of Henry III (in the year 1266) enacted that 
32 grains of wheat from the middle of the ear, well dried, should 
weigh a pennyweight, of which 20 should go to the ounce; but 
finally, in the 12th year of Henry VII, the pennyweight came to 
be divided into 24 grains.” 

Thus it is seen that 32 standard grains of wheat were used 
606 years ago to establish the pennyweight, which then became 
the unit of weight. This pennyweight, about 200 years after- 
wards, was divided into 24 parts, and thus produced the number 
of grain weights (24) that now (providing no other changes were 
made in the standard) make a pennyweight. Hence, one penny- 
weight (or 24 grains in weight) should now balance. 32 grains of 
wheat, if wheat still conforms in size and weight to the standard 
taken as an average of wheat in the year 1266. In order to con- 
form to the standard employed by statute of Henry VII, 106 
grains of wheat should only weigh 75 grains. 

Comparison of Different Wheats—We have thus (if no subse- 
quent change was made) a well-established standard concerning 
the weight of wheat 600 years ago, and an average of the wheat 
of the world now should show us the effect that time and culti- 
vation have had on the size of the fruit. It is not enough for 
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this purpose to take the product of a single state, or of one coun- 
try ; a broad average should be made of the wheats of the world. 
This seed, like other plants, is affected by drought and climatic 
influences, and yet an average of the wheat products of the prin- 
cipal wheat-yielding lands of civilization might give us a record 
that may be accepted as indicating either that the grain, so far as 
size is concerned, is being improved or is retrograding. The 
English grain weight has probably remained intact since its second 
standardization,* and if any change has occurred, it is to be 
looked for in the weight of the seed of the wheat. According 
to the statute of King Henry III (already cited), the standard 
grains are “ well dried,” which is taken to have meant air-dried. 

1. Accepting that the standard grain weight was created from 
grains taken from the middle of a selected head of wheat, it is 
shown that from bulk lots of wheat that appear in most of the 
markets of the world, an average of the heaviest samples will 
yield a grain as heavy as was the grain of the original standard. 

2. The general average of all the samples is below the stand- 
ard grain weight, being 60°870, when it should be 75:000. 

3. With two exceptions (England and New Zealand), white . 
wheat headed the list as far as size of grain is concerned. 

4. Warm countries seem to yield the largest grain, and also 
contributed the greatest proportion of white wheat according to 
these samples. Thus, India furnished but one specimen of red 
wheat out of eight considered, and supplied three specimens to 
head the list in comparative weight, while Russia furnished but 
one specimen of white wheat (which, however, came from the 
Baltic Provinces) out of nine samples, and averaged last in the 
list. 

Standard modern dictionaries and other authorities inform us 
that the grain weight was established in England 600 years ago, 
from the weight of carefully-selected wheat grains. (Webster, 
Pasley.) 


From these statements an inference might be drawn, as though 
the average wheat grain should equal a grain in weight. Ex- 


* ** Fortunately, one unit common to troy, apothecaries’ and avoirdupois weight has 
been saved,—namely, the grain."— Remington's Pharmacy, page 35. 
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periment shows, however, that it is exceptional for a grain of 
wheat to weigh as much as a grain. 

This seeming contradiction is readily explained by the histori- 
cal facts,—viz., that by statute of King Henry III (1266), it was 
enacted that 32 grains of wheat, from the middle of the ear, well 


dried, should weigh a pennyweight ; and that in 1497, by statute 
of King Henry VII, this standard was changed, inasmuch as the 
same pennyweight was then subdivided into 24 grains. (See 


Johnson’s Cyclopedia.) 

Thus, until 1497, 32 average grains of wheat weighed 32 
grains, providing grain-weights were then employed; but after 
the enactment of Henry VII, the 32 grains of wheat weighed but 
24 reconstructed grains. Since then the grain standard, so far as 
I can determine, has suffered no further change; 100 average 
grains of wheat should therefore weigh 75 grains. 

In comparing with one another the weights of forty-two separ- 
ate lots, each of 100 grains, from specimens of wheat from differ- 
ent countries (Australia, England, India, Russia, South America, 
United States and Canada), the general average in the weight of 
wheats from all the before-named countries, was found to be far 
below the given standard, it being only 60°85 grains. However, 
an average of the heaviest of the specimens, one from each 
country, came very close to that of the original standard,—viz., 
74°734, instead of 75 grains. 

This would seem to show that cultivation and climatic condi- 
tion during a period of 600 years, have exercised but little, if any, 
influence on the weight of selected wheat. 


He who never connects God with his daily life knows nothing of 
the spiritual meaning and uses of life; nothing of the calm, strong 
patience with which ills may be endured; of the gentle, tender com- 
fort which the Father’s love can minister; of the blessed rest to be 
realized in his forgiving love, his tender Fatherhood ; of the deep, 
peaceful sense of the Infinite One ever near, a refuge and a strength. — 
Farrar. 
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A REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE ON PROGRESS 
IN SCIENCE AND ART 


OF THE SOCIETY OF AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS IN NEW YORK. 


THe Committee on Progress in Science and Art beg leave to 
report that at their meeting September 2oth, Dr. Stebbins and 
Mr. C. W. Canfield were elected members of the Committee. A 
general discussion as to the scope of work of the Committee for 
the ensuing year took place, and it was finally decided that for 
the present the committee would try to present an equal amount 
of practical and scientific work to each meeting of the Society. 

A question arose as to the relative value of different develo- 
pers, and it was decided that a series of experiments be instituted 
to settle the question, if possible. The first of the series should 
be the exposure of a number of plates of the same brand and 
emulsion upon a given subject as rapidly as possible in succes- 
sion. The exposure to be made by one of the members using 
the same camera and lens and the shutter to be fixed at a certain 
speed. We would here remark that in order to eliminate all 
chances of error in time of exposure, the committee, in these and 
other contemplated experiments, feel greatly the need of a set of 
matched, single or rectilinear 144 plate lenses, and hope that the 
Society, in the near future, may see its way open to furnish the 
same. Two of these exposed plates were to be sent to such 
members of the committee as were familiar with and used con- 
stantly either Pyro, Metol, Eikonogen, Hydrochinon, Amidol, or 
Iron to be developed. After development they were to be 
marked with their private mark and submitted to the com- 
mittee at their next meeting, October 8th, and by the committee 
to the Society at the regular meeting, 9th inst. Dr. Leaming 
was chosen Exposer. To use Banner plates 5x7, with a rapid 
rectilinear lens and a Bausch & Lomb shutter. Most of the de- 
veloped plates are presented for examination. 

The committee deem it advisable to present to the Society 
from time to time questions for discussion, and would therefore 
present as the first for discussion, “ What constitutes a good 
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negative ?”” They hope that the members will interest them- 
selves in these discussions and engage in them, for be believe that 
societies like our own are intended to be helpful, mutually help- 
ful; not that of the man who will take all in, but give nothing 
out; who goes in for what he can get and then stops. We 
ought to mutually help and expect to be helped. There may be 
some excuse for the professional to decline giving out what he 
considers to be his secrets, but there is none for the amateur. He 
has no right to pursue a “ dog in the manger” policy. Having 
experienced pleasure in the pursuit of his hobby himself, he 
should have no desire to leave others groping in the dark, but be 
only too glad to extricate another from some slough of despair, 
which unfortunately too often occur. 


Mr. Murray, a member of the Society, gave an interesting and 
valuable demonstration of the equations relating to Foci and an 
easy adaptability of the same in the proper use of stops and time 
of exposure for various rapidity in plates. The committee feel 
that too little attention is paid to these subjects by most of the 


members, as a greater familiarity with these would tend to the 
production of better and more intelligent work. 


IN MEMORIAM—CHARLES EHRMANN. 


ROFESSOR CHARLES EHRMANN, one of the editors 

of the Photographic Times, and Instructor of the Chautauqua 
School of Photography, and who is well known to the readers of 
photographic literature, died at his late residence, No. 22 West 
111th Street, New York City, on Tuesday morning, October 22d 
in the 73d year of his age. 

Professor Ehrmann had been unconscious for some days, and 
his final dissolution was not unexpected. The funeral services 
were held at the house on Wednesday evening, Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Hurlburt officiating. There was, in addition to the relatives 
present, a large attendance of men prominent in the various 
branches of photography, every department of the trade and pro- 
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fession being represented. Early on the following day the body 
was taken to Philadelphia and buried beside his wife, who had 
gone but a short time before. 

Carl Ehrmann was a native of Germany: he was born ina 
small town in eastern Prussia, January 28th, 1822. He hada 
collegiate training, devoting himself to studying the pharmaceu- 
tical art. Entering the Berlin University in 1847, but a few 
months prior to the beginning of the great political storm that 
broke out in 1848, young Ehrmann naturally was found among 
the Revolutionists. After the rebellion was suppressed, and order 
restored, he fled to England; and then, like hundreds of his 
countrymen, sought safety under the stars and stripes. 

At first he went west, and tried farming in Michigan ; thence he 
went to California when the gold fever broke out. After many 
vicissitudes he reached Philadelphia, and obtained a position as 
drug clerk. Here he became acquainted with McClees and 
Germon, on Arch Street, then among the leading daguerreo- 
typists in Philadelphia. This was during the transition period, 
when the ambrotype and talbotype were beginning to assert 
themselves. 

Washington Germon hired the young druggist at five dollars 
per week to experiment and find if possible a way to coat a glass 
plate evenly with sensitized albumen, so that a negative could be 
made upon it. 

This process had been put on the market a short time before 
by Whipple, of Boston, and was known as the Crystalotype, 
technically as the “albumen honey process.” Ehrmann eventu- 


ally was successful in obtaining a uniform coating on the glass, 
and even negatives were the result. 


From that time dates Professor Carl Erhmann’s connection 
with the photographic processes, which he continued up to the 
time of his death. 

Professor Ehrmann became associate editor on the staff of the 
Photographic Times in 1881, being, we believe, selected for that 
responsible position by J. Traill Taylor when he assumed edi- 
torial charge of that journal. 
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A PROCESS OF PHOTOGRAPHING IN COLORS. 


ROFESSOR JOLY, of 39 Waterloo Road, Dublin, describes 

as follows his process of obtaining, by means of a single 
photographic image of an object, a representation of this object 
in its natural colors, or in colors seeming such to the eye. 

A sensitive film sensitised for the red rays (when all colors are 
to be reproduced) is exposed beneath a parti-colored screen bear- 
ing lines ruled in transparent pigments. These lines may lie 
diagonally or otherwise on the plate. They are ruled in three 
several tints having such selective light absorptive properties as 
will secure that one line will so sift the light passing through 
it that the sensitive film beneath will be affected in a manner cor- 
responding to the manner in which (according to measurements 
and theory) the red-sensitive nerves in the human eye are 
affected by the various wave lengths of the spectrum. A second 
line will similarly sift the rays falling upon it so that the plate be- 
neath will be affected in the same manner as the green-sensitive 
nerves are affected by the several wave-lengths ; the third line 
will do this in the manner in which the blue-violet sensitive nerves 
are affected. The colored lines are ruled on so as to lie adjacent 
to one another, and of similar width, a dividing engine or simi- 
lar machine being employed to shift the plate beneath the pen or 
pens on the completion of each stroke. The dyes or pigments 
used must be suited to the sensitiveness of the plate to the 
several wave-lengths. Thus I may use chrysoidine orange for 
the red selecting line, ethyl green and chrysoidine orange for the 
green selecting line, water-blue for the blue-violet selecting line, 
or any other pigment which I may find suitable. The plate taken 
for exposure under this screen must be placed in the camera with 
its sensitive surface bearing in close contact with the ruled surface 
of the screen. The rays thus fall upon it after passing through 
the screen. An unlimited number of plates may be successively 
exposed under the same screen. 

Upon development of the plate in the usual manner an image 
in the usual silver deposit is obtained which shows no color, but 
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is finely divided into linear areas, every third area registering the 
image as sifted through the red-selecting dye, every third again 
the image as sifted through the green-selecting dye, every third 
again the image as transmitted through the blue-violet-selecting 


dye. It being understood that, the lines upon the primary or 


taking screen being in the successive order, red, green, blue-vio- 
let, red . . . and so on, no two lines of the same color-selective 
properties lie adjacent to one another. 

From this negative a positive transparency is printed by contact 
in the usual manner. This contains the same registration of the 
color-selective properties of the dyes, only that now what was be- 
fore opaque has become transparent. If now this photograph is 
viewed through a screen with lines ruled in transparent pigments 
of the same dimensions as those used in taking the plate, but in 
the three primary colors, red, green and blue-violet, and so placed 
against the photograph that a red-colored line falls upon a linear 
strip of the image which had been taken through a red-selecting 
line upon the taking screen, a green line upon a strip of the image 
previously obtained through a green-selecting line, and so for the 
blue-violet also, then the image is seen in its original colors. To 
produce this effect upon the eye and also not to interfere with the 
form of the image the lines must be of sufficient fineness to blend 
—or be unobtrusive—when viewed by the unaided eye. Hence 
it is desirable that the lines be ruled some 200 to the inch or 
closer. 

In viewing the picture through the parti-colored screen it is 
essential that the lines upon both plates (the photograph and the 
screen) be in close contact. I may use plates of specially flat or 
polished plate glass to secure closer contact. I may also rule 
the primary colors directly upon the photograph. Similarly I 
may use a sensitive plate for taking the photograph in the first 
instance which has the requisite selectively-absorbing color tints 
ruled directly upon the sensitive surface and which may wash off 
in the subsequent operations attending development. I may of 
course develop the original photograph as a positive and then 
rule the lines upon its surface. 

Instead of a linear “pattern” I may use one consisting of 
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squares, diamonds or any other suitable similar forms, the colors 
in this case being stamped or rolled upon the plate from a surface 
bearing minute raised patches suitably spaced, so that after three 
such printing operations the entire surface of the plate may be 
overlaid with patches of the three requisite colors in close juxta- 
position. The taking and viewing screens are of course stamped 
or printed to the same dimensions and form of “ pattern,” or I 
may lay in the tints by use of dotting pens which are vibrated 
mechanically as the plate is passed beneaththem. I may also 
take and view the photograph through lines having the same 
tints, that is tints approximating to the three primary color-sen- 
sations. Or I may secure an approximation to the original color 
sensations by the use of more than three tints, as in some methods 
of composite photography, and these may be the same both in 
taking and viewing the picture. In cases where I use the same 
tints for the lines used in taking and viewing the picture I may 
lay those down upon the solid transparent support of the sensi- 
tive film as a substratum, and varnishing the ruled lines with 
waterproof varnish, deposit the sensitized emulsion upon this sub- 
stratum. Such a plate is exposed in the camera through the 
transparent tinted support and developed as a positive, when 
without further treatment it reproduces to the eye the colors of 
the original object more or less accurately when viewed as a 
transparency. I may in all cases aid the reproduction of the 
original colors by the use of uniform color screens inserted in the 
path of the rays falling on the plate either for part of the time of 
the exposure or during the whole. Thus I may aid in the regis- 
tration of the red rays by inserting a screen cutting off the shorter 
wave lengths, more or less, for a portion or the whole time of the 
exposure. 

Where the same finely distributed tints are used both in taking 
and viewing the photographic image these may not necessarily 


be deposited according to an accurate “ pattern” upon the plate, 
but promiscuously, as in the form of fine flaky dust let fall upon 
the plate and protected by a waterproof varnish, or contained ina 
layer of gelatine maintained in a fluid state while the dust is being 
deposited. The dust may consist of minute particles of glass 
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colored in the requisite tints. Or they may be impressed upon 
the plate as previously described by printing from a surface with 
a raised pattern. Or such colors may be laid on in colored 
fluxes and burnt into the glass support. Again such fluxes, 
mixed with a suitable liquid, may be ruled upon the plate in fine 
lines as before described, and then burnt into the plate. Or by 
passing the plate under three successive rollers with suitably 
spaced raised lines or spaces the three colors may be deposited, 
In all these cases I may keep the plate at a raised temperature 
while putting in the color so as to facilitate the drying of the inks 
and preserving the adjacent lines from running into each other. 

The tints, red, green and blue, carrried by the view screen are 
those of the fundamental color sensations, approximating to the 
tint of the red lithium band of the spectrum for the red, to the 
green of the E line region of the spectrum for the green, and toa 
lapis-lazuli blue for the blue. These are ruled upon the screen 
in such depths as will secure that the finished screen shows little 
or no color to the unaided eye when looked at by transmitted 
light, but looking darkened or grey due to the light absorption of 
the three tints. I may also depart from these tints somewhat 
when it may be requisite to do so in order to secure that one 
and the same screen shall serve both for taking and viewing the 
picture. Or I may even add to the number of tints in accord- 
ance with some methods of composite photography, or use less 


than three tints when pictures of less variety of tints are required. 

I find that the aniline dyes, mixed with thin dilute gum arabic, 
are suitable for ruling upon the plate,—more especially if this is 
coated with a thin layer of clear gelatine which has been allowed 
to dry before the colors are ruled upon it. I use ordinary draw- 
ing pens with carefully set blades. These are conveniently pro- 
vided with micrometer screws for adjusting the width of the 


lines. But generally it is fequisite by microscopic examination 
to make sure that each line has the correct width. It is best to 
provide separate pens for each color, and have these displaced 
relatively to each other by such an amount that the lines ruled by 
the leading pen are dry before the lines made by the second pen 
are deposited near them, and so also for the third set of lines. 
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This displacement may either be at right angles to the direction 
of the lines or in the direction of the lines; at the conclusion of 
each stroke across the plate, the plate or pens are shifted by the 
action of the screw of the dividing engine through the width of 
three lines in a direction at right angles to the direction of the lines. 

I may mix the dyes with gelatine and rule this upon the plate, 
which may or may not be coated with a preliminary layer of 
gelatine; the aniline colors or other coloring matters may be dis- 
solved in a warm dilute gelatine and ruled on to the plate while 
in a fluid condition. In this case I maintain the pen or pens 
warm by the use of a spiral of platinum wire surrounding the 
upper part of the pen, so that when this is heated by an electric 
current the requisite temperature is maintained. OrI may warm 
the metal frame carrying the pen or pens by the use of gas jets, 
or other means. The plate to be ruled may be plain glass or 
carry a thin film of clear gelatine as asubstratum. The plate may 
also be warmed, but I find it an advantage to let the gelatine cool 
sufficiently upon contact with the plate to render it so far set 
that no running occurs. In this manner I may use simultane- 
ously the three colors in adjacent lines, only displacing the pens 
so much in the direction of the line as to allow of the setting of 
the one colored line before the next line is deposited alongside 
of it. Or I may arrange the pens in the manner already described. 

I may use any convenient solvent for the dyes for making the 
inks and any convenient substratum upon the plate, or I may dis- 
pense with this latter altogether. I may rule the lines upon cel- 
luloid or other transparent support. 

The lines may be varied in width when it is desired to give 
prominence to one particular tint in the objects photographed. 
The width of the lines on both screens must, however, correspond. 
Thus if, to strengthen the reproduction of the red, for example, 
the red-selecting pigment on the taking screen is ruled somewhat 
wider than the green-and blue-selecting pigments, then the lines 
on the view screen in the fundamental red color must be corres- 
pondingly wider than those lines which carry the green and blue 
tints. 


The lines 6n the view screen may if necessary—(as in the case 
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of large plates)}—be ruled so much narrower than those on the 
taking screen as will allow for the shrinkage of the photographic 
film in the process of development where this might amount to 
so much as to cause want of coincidence between the lines or 
other “pattern” upon the photographic image and upon the 
view screen. The colors of the view screen may underlie the 
sensitive film, being primarily deposited upon the glass support ; 
the colors of the taking screen may be carried on the outside sur- 
face of the sensitive film, being deposited in exact register with the 
view colors beneath. The plate is exposed through these last 
colors, which wash off upon development. Or it may only carry 
the view colors and be exposed through a removable “ taking ” 
screen. In these cases the plate is developed as a positive, when 
it may be viewed as a photograph in colors owing to the pres- 
ence of the visual screen beneath the film. 

Or a negative of the image, being obtained by exposure beneath 
a taking screen, (which may be carried, ruled directly upon the 
surface of the sensitive film), is printed as a positive upon a plate 
carrying a view screen beneath its sensitive layer, the requisite 
correct register being secured by the use of stops, etc. 

I may obtain the negative by means of the following arrange- 
ment, equivalent to a finely-divided color screen. A silvered- 
glass plate, or a plate otherwise coated with athin opaque film as 
by a dark varnish, etc., has the opaque film removed in places 
according to pattern of fine clear parallel lines spaced at double 
their own width from each other. On the clean spaces are a 
little less than half the area or width of the opaque spaces. Such 
a plate may be formed by a dense photographic image, either by 
contact printing from such a semi-transparent screen as described 
above, or by a reduced image of the required pattern from a 
larger surface or diagram. The semi-transparent screen is so at- 
tached as to be superimposed upon, and movable through a known 
small distance across the surface of, a sensitive film. Thus the 
image in the camera only reaches the sensitive film through the 
clear lines engraved upon the screen. In taking a photograph 
the screen is shifted into three successive positions, each advance 
being through the width of one clear space or a little more, and 
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at each advance a differently-tinted uniformly-colored screen is 
introduced in the path of the rays forming the image. These 
screens are such as will secure the proper registration of the 
several colors upon the plate. Or the engraved plate may have 
lines so spaced as to admit of two, four, or more colored screens 
being used. Subsequently I view the photograph so obtained 
through a screen similarly ruled with the suitable transparent 
tints, or imprint or rule these tints directly upon the positive 
image. Or the opaque primary screen may be cleaned or per- 
forated according to any regular pattern engraved or photo- 
graphed upon it so that the entire surface of the sensitive plate or 
nearly so can be exposed by a number of shifts or movements of 
the screen corresponding to the number of plain color tints used 
in taking the photograph. Subsequently the photograph so ob- 
tained is printed as a positive and viewed through the screen of 
transparent tints spaced according to the pattern of the primary 
screen. The secondary screen may be subsequently imprinted or 
ruled upon the positive. 

I may avoid or lessen the effects of parallax, due to the rays of 
the camera being divergent and the finely-divided screen in some 
cases not being in optical contact with the sensitive surface, by 
placing the colors not in exact juxtaposition, but so that a minute 
distance separates the several color plates or lines; the secondary 
screen being similarly divided. OrI may only confer this minute 


separation upon the colors of one of the screens. Thus, subse- 


quently, when the photograph is looked at obliquely through the 
secondary screen, there will be less change of tints due to the 
parallax arising from the want of optical contact between the 
screen and the photograph. Or I may secure the absence of this 
effect in projecting upon the magic-lantern screen by using a 
projecting lens of like focal length to that used in the camera 
when taking the photograph. I may use a semi-transparent screen, 
upon the plane of which the image is formed, screen and image 
being again projected by a lens upon the sensitive plate. Or for 
direct eye observation of the picture I may regard it through a 
lens or lenses so that the rays from the picture to the eye have 
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the same divergence as obtained in the camera when the picture 
is being taken. 

The image may be formed in the camera upon a parti-colored 
screen larger than the sensitive plate, and a lens within the 
camera used to reduce both image and screen to the dimensions 
of the plate. In this way a very fine sub-division of the image 
may be secured. Subsequently in viewing or projecting the 
image a similar optical arrangement may be used. 

Suitable frames can of course be constructed into which the 
taking and viewing screens may fit and be at once in register 
relatively one to another. 

It is obvious that any of the above mentioned arrangements 
may be used in taking and viewing stereoscopic photographs. 








A Famous Show of Beauty.—The show of distinguished 
beauty, transfixed by famous artists, which is now taking place at the 
Academy of Fine Arts in New York, has been anticipated by the 
COSMOPOLITAN Magazine in its November issue, in an article by Wm. 
A. Coffin, with illustrations of some of the more beautiful faces. The 
‘*Great Passions of History ’’ series has for this month’s subject the 
romantic career of Agnes Sorel, who influenced the destinies of 
France under Charles VII. ‘‘The Art Schools of America,’’ ‘* The 
Great British Northwest Territory,’’ ‘‘ The Chiefs of the American 
Press,’’ and the ‘‘ Public Library Movement,’’ are amongst THE 
CosMOPOLITAN’S table of contents. Survivors of the war and their 
children will find intense interest in ‘‘ The Story of a Thousand,” 
a personal narrative begun in this number by Albion W. Tourgée, who 
tells in a graphic way of a regiment which saw fierce service—of its 
organization, its marches, its sports, and its death-roll. 


The best hearts are ever the bravest.—Zawrence Sterne. 


It is well to think well; it is divine to act well.—Horace Man. 


Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well.— Chesterfield. 
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Che Lvitorial Dropshutter. 


Our Frontispiece is a reproduction of a German commereial 
‘* photograph,” which was in reality a photo-lithograph, or ‘* Licht- 
druck.’’ It is a scene in the quaint old German city of Nuremburg, 
where every corner and turn offers a subject or bit for the artist’s pen- 
cil or tourist’s camera. 










Professional Flash-Light Work.—Now that the dark and 
dull days of the year have come, and as the joyous holiday season 
draws near, a combination that always raises both hope and despair in 
the heart of the professional, the latter will hail with delight the ad- 
vent of a new professional flash-lamp, so constructed that negatives 








can be made in the studio under the most adverse conditions of the 
weather. ‘The new apparatus, known as the McCollin professional flash 
lamp, using Blitz-Pulver as an illuminator, is a small, compact instru- 







ment, made especially for the studio, and is conspicuous for its simplic- 





ity and inexpensiveness, It is always ready for use, light and portable, 





and can be taken to the house of a client if necessary. This feature 
is in direct contrast to the other expensive studio flash apparatus that 
have been put on the market. No gas, tube, or other intricate appli- 
ances are needed ; a single match and the pressure upon the bulb do 
the work. 








Our illustration well shows the great power of the new artificial il- 
luminator. ‘The scene is a group of the Pauline Hall Dorcas Com- 
pany, made by J. A. Baumgardner, during a professional demonstration 
of the apparatus, in the Grand Opera House, Springfield, Ohio. The 
plate used wasa 17x20. ‘The flash-lamp was set up in the balcony, 
fully 50 feet from the subjects ; the camera was placed in the parquet 
circle. Copies of the original negative can be seen at the publication 
office. 










The Boston Camera Club has withdrawn from the agreement 
with the Photographic Society of Philadelphia, and the Society of 
Amateurs of New York, to hold a series of print exhibitions in each of 
the three cities inturn. The next or seventh annual exhibition was to 
have been held in Boston in the spring of 1895. 









Anaglyphs.—Specimens of this photo-stereoscopic novelty by 
Ducos du Hauron, were brought before the American Philosophical 
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Society, at the meeting, held November 16, 1894. The subject led to 
an animated discussion in which Dr. Cheston Morris, Prof. Green, Dr. 
D. G. Brinton, J. F. Sachse and others took an active part. 


A Photo-Stereo-Chromoscope.—Mr. Frederic Ives, on Friday 
evening, November 23d, at the Franklin Institute,’ Philadelphia, 
lectured on ‘* The Photochromoscope,’’ an invention of his, by 
means of which he claims that the first completely satisfactory repro- 
ductions of the natural colors by photography have been achieved. 
The photochromoscopes shown at his former demonstrations have been 
‘«single,’’ but he now shows a stereoscopic instrument, in which the 
solidity of the image, combined with the marvellous rendering of the 
natural colors, produces an illusion of reality which is absolutely start- 
ling. Owing to the fact that his patents for some recent improvements 
have not yet been issued, the back of the instrument was boxed in 
against the source of light, and the peculiar mechanism by which the 
beautiful results are {obtained was not explained to the audience 
present. 

In connection with the subject of stereoscopic photochromoscopes, 
Mr. Ives said: ‘‘Of course, any photochromoscope can readily be 
made stereoscopic by duplicating some of its parts, just as an ordinary 
camera is made stereoscopic by using two objectives insteatl of one ; 
but Nachet, of Paris, claims to have recently accomplished the result 
in a simpler manner—by viewing the images of the red and green 
sensations with one eye and that of the biue-violet sensation with the 
other. Such an instrument, however, can be neither a true photo- 
chromoscope, nor a true stereoscope. It is defective as a stereoscope, 
because the same colors are not seen by both eyes, which tires the 
nerves of vision, and because some strongly colored objects will be 
distinctly represented only to one eye, and therefore without stereo- 
scopic relief. It is even more defective as a photochromoscope, be- 
cause colors cannot be perfectly blended except upon the same retina, 
the impression otherwise being a changeable one, as the attention is 
involuntarily drawn from the sensation in one eye to that in the other 
in rapid succession. ‘This curious effect can be seen by piacing deep 
ruby-red glass in front of one eye, and a deep green in front of the 
other, and looking at a white object ; if Nachet’s idea was correct, the 
object should appear bright yellow; but in fact the color is not only 
changeable and the impression irritating to the eyes, but it is never at 
any moment a good yellow. With yellow and blue glasses, correspond- 
ing to the mixtures in Nachet’s instrument, the defect is less marked 
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and irritating, but it is one of the same character. In my own instru- 
ment each eye sees an image complete as to color rendering, and it is 
only, necessary to place a yellow glass over one eye-piece, and a blue 
glass over the other, practically converting it into a Nachet instrument, 
in order to make the result intolerable by comparison. In view of 
those demonstrable facts it is reasonable to think that accounts of 
Nachet’s device which have appeared in print would not have been 











written by anybody who had ever seen the image in a true photo- 

chromoscope. In fact Leon Vidal, the writer, has confessed that the 

Nachet pictures are not equal in quality to the Lippman productions, 

. which have in no instance reproduced all of the natural colors as 
perfectly as you will see them in the photochromoscope to-night.”’ 

The latter portion of Mr. Ives’ lecture was devoted to the production 

of permanent color prints from photochromoscope negatives, and a 

| magnificent series of such prints in the form of lantern slides was pro- 

jected upon the lantern screen. Besides many familiar still-life sub- 

jects, the colors of which were well known to the people present, there 

were views of scenery in Switzerland, Italy and the Yellowstone Park. 

The first use of such photographic natural-color lantern slides for pop- 

ular lecture illustrations this winter, Mr. Ives said, will undoubtedly 

mark the commencement of a new era in lantern lecture work. 


BEB b Ye 









The Twenty-third Regiment Fair.—A private exhibition of 
photographs and interior decorations in the New Armory, Bedford 
Corner, Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been announced for 
Tuesday evening, December 13th. 





Color Screens.—Despite the very promising results of the three- 
color system which have been shown in various quarters, there are 
still some very practical workers who are sceptical of the future 
success of this work. The results are crude; that may be granted 
But compare the half-tone work of four or five years ago with 
that of to-day. There were people who expressed an equal dis- 
belief that anything good would ever come out of it. Yet see what 


” 
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has been the result of the constant ‘‘ pegging away ”’ of a small army 
of workers. Undoubtedly it will be the same with the three-color 
process the more there are engaged in it the sooner will the higher 
results be attained. No process worker ought to neglect the oppor- 
tunity of experimenting, so as to be “‘ in the swim’’ when the time 
comes. With the Carbutt Screens the means are ready to hand, and 
every operator ought to have a set to practice with in spare moments, 
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A National Photographic School.—The following has been 
received from a valued correspondent : 
Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY : 

Regarding the article ‘‘A National Photographic School,’’ in 
your October number, allow me to ‘‘second the motion.’’ Dur- 
ing the years 1892-3 I had the privilege of studying under Dr. 
Vogel in Berlin and Dr. Eder in Vienna, and often, during that time, 
a fervent wish for such aschool arose within me. I aired a few of my 
sentiments on the subject in an article in the 1894 Jnternational 
Annual. 

Please don’t let the matter pass away with that notice of yours as 
an obituary, but keep at it and we will yet see it an accomplished fact. 

If there is any possible way of aiding you I will be pleased to play 
‘‘the mouse to the lion.’’ 


1895.—Now is the time to renew your subscription. Send it in 
promptly ; it lets the publishers know that you appreciate their efforts. 


A Book of Reference.—Do not fail to have your JouRNALs bound. 
It makes a handy volume for referance, and an appropriate book for 
your centre table 


Journalistic.—Mr. George Reid gives notice that hé has with- 
drawn from the management of the Pacific Coast Photographer. This 
relegates the whole control of the journal back to Mr. Morgan Backus. 


An Amateur Competition.—The //lustrated Buffalo Express has 
organized its fourth amateur photographic competition. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars are offered as prizes. The time limit ex- 
pires on December roth, so intending competitors are urged to 
send in their specimens at once. The Zxfress has done good work in 
spurring the local as well as distant photographer to elevate the 
standard and character of his work. 


The American “ Blue Book’’ for 1895.—We are advised by 
Mr. Walter Sprague, of Beach Bluff, Mass., who is now at work upon 
the above edition of the Blue Book, that it will follow very closely the 
lines of the recent issue of the British edition published in London. 
In other words it will contain a vast amount of information in addition 
to the revised lists of members furnished by the photographic societies. 
We are promised a carefully-arranged list of dealers, opticians, chem- 
ists and professional photographers, in the United States, Canada and 
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Mexico, making a complete photographic directory of the entire Con- 
tinent of North America. We are also promised carefully-revised 
lists of societies, ‘* Dark Rooms,’’ and dealers in all other countries, 
with many additional pages containing Tariff Regulations, Photo- 
graphic Periodical Publications, and general scientific and photo- 
graphic information, the whole forming a universal photographic 
handbook and directory. 


Dr. Miethe states that ruby lamp chimneys are not safe after they 
have been in use for any length of time. 


Photo-Cycling.—Photography seems to be coming largely to the 
fore in the illustrating of papers devoted to cyclists. Not only in the 
papers themselves, but also in advertisements large quantities of pho- 
tographs are used. 


Stalking with the Camera.—There are a great many hunters 
armed with magazine cameras instead of guns out in the Maine woods 
now, watching and working for a chance to get a snap-shot at deer, 
moose, or any other wild game. The photographers return with some 
wonderfully interesting results to show in pictures of wild animals in 
their natural surroundings. And they claim there is as much glory in 
taking a deer’s picture as in taking its life. It requires just as much 
skill to get within photographing distance as within shooting range, 
and often more. Any way, it is an interesting new field for the irre- 
pressible amateur photographer. 


More Color Projections.—R. E. Gray is back from Europe with 
a trunkful of exposed plates. We understand that he is busy making 
slides from these, and that the public will, during the coming winter, 
have an opportunity of seeing them, as thrown on the screen by the 
aid of tri-color lanterns. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts.— The 
directors announce that the Sixty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts will open to the public on 
Monday, December 17, 1894, and close on Saturday, February 
23, 1895. The exhibition will consist of original works not before 
publicly shown in Philadelphia, in oil-painting, sculpture, architec- 
tural design, drawing, etching, engraving, wood and stone carving, 
stained glass, tapestry, or in any medium coming within the scope of 
the Fine Arts. 











Society Notes. 


Society Notes. 


The Photographic Society of Philadelphia.—The regular 
stated meeting of the Society was held at the rooms on Wednesday 
evening, November 14th, the President, Mr. W. H. Bouroughs, in 
the chair. 

After the usual routine business of the evening a paper was read on 
the Anaglyph (see paper in full, page 541), after which several exam- 
ples were shown in addition to the specimens described in the paper 
also some prints from a single half-tone block, two impressions being 
made, one with red ink and one with blue. The Du Hauron specimens 
had also been copied, using in one case an ordinary collodion, and in 
the other an orthochromatic plate. These were passed around for 
inspection. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Stirling asked whether he had 
understood correctly, that to produce the anaglyphs it was only neces- 
sary to print from an ordinary negative two impressions, one in red 
and one in blue. Were not stereoscopic negatives necessary ? 

Mr, Sachse replied that he thought two ordinary negatives were em- 
ployed, but that one was exposed through a red screen and the other 
through a green. 

Mr. Ives then remarked that it was a physical impossibility to obtain 
true stereoscopic relief without the use of two stereoscopic negatives, 
and that the specimens shown were made in that way. 

‘« The anaglyph,’’ continued Mr. Ives, “‘ is an interesting curiosity, 
but the optical principles involved are the same as in the old and re- 
jected method of stereoscopic screen projections with colored glasses 
of which it is merely anadaptation. The method has no practical value 
whatever, because the printing in two colors is more expensive than 
printing the two halves of the stereogram in black, side by side on the 
same paper, which gives much better results, not requiring an unusually 
strong light to see them, and the short focus or prismatic spectacle 
lenses used not tiring the nerves of vision like the use of two differ- 
ently-colored glasses. I have seen a book that was illustrated 
with stereograms (the two images printed side by side, in the 
usual manner in black), furnished with a detachable eyeglass with 
prismatic lenses. It seems to me that such{illustrations would be very 
suitable, and add much to the interest of many books on science and 
travel, and some catalogues. Unlike the anaglyph, one image of the 
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ordinary stereogram furnishes a good representation without the use 
of the glasses. 

Du Hauron appears to suggest that the anaglyph, if the two halves 
of the stereoscopic negative be made by exposure through different 
and suitably colored glasses, should approximately reproduce the 
colors of the object photographed when seen through the colored 
glasses. If this were true, the anaglyph would possess one important 
advantage over the ordinary black stereogram; but it does not re- 
quire much knowledge of color science to show that the plan is irra- 
tional. Not to mention various other difficulties, it is evident that 
only two of the three fundamental color sensations could be repre- 
sented in the prints, and even these would not be at all adequately re- 
produced to vision, because colors can not be well blended through 
the two eyes. 

An optical mixture of the light transmitted by deep ruby and chro- 
mium-green glasses makes a beautiful yellow; but if we look at a 
white object with the ruby glass over one eye and the green over the 
other, it will look red at one instant, green at another, bronze at 
another, ever-changing, but never for a single moment such a good 
yellow as is produced by mixing the colored lights before they reach 
the eye. Nachet, of Paris, has made the same mistake, in attempting 
to realize a true reproduction of the natural colors in a ‘‘ stereo-chro- 
moscope,’’ in which one eye receives one color impression, and the 
other a different one. In reply to a question as to whether the ana- 
glyphs were sold abroad, and if in general use, Mr. Sachse said that 
they were sold, but merely as a photo-optical curiosity. He did not 
that they were likely to become of any practical use, and he had 
brought them before the Society merely as a photographic novelty. 


California Camera Club.—The Fourth Annual Pay Exhibition 
was opened on Friday evening, November 16, 1894, at the Metropol- 
itan Temple. The subject chosen is the Midwinter Fair. 

As this exposition offered every inducement to the amateur pho- 
tographer for shots aw an unlimited variety of subjects, many of the 
members secured interesting pictures, from which they have made a 
fine set of two hundred lantern slides, especially for this exhibition. 
The Club has succeeded in securing the services of Mr. E. H. Hamil- 
ton, who will give an interesting talk on the pictures as they are thrown 
on the screen. As this will be the first and probably the only set of 
Midwinter Fair views which will be so exhibited, the entertainment 
should prove more than usually attractive. The proceeds will be for 
the benefit of the apparatus fund. 
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Minneapolis Camera Club.—The members of this Club have 
just passed through the most interesting time that the Club has ever ex- 
perienced: that of getting the slides ready for the interchange. 

For some time past some member of the Lantern Slide Committee 
has been at the Club Rooms, Wednesday evening of each week to test 
slides, and Saturday evening, November roth, the Committee selected 
138 slides to be sent to the New York Committee. 

A number of the members submitted very fine‘slides, but the most 
noticeable was a set of 22 groups by Mr. A. S. Williams, Treasurer 
of the Club. The groups are well arranged, and the subjects do not 
have that common “ picture took ’’ look. 

Monday evening, November 12th, the Club members and some of 
their friends met at the rooms to see the slides, and all agreed that it 
was the finest set of slides which the Club has ever made. 


An exhibition of photo-mechanical prints and printing pro- 
cesses is to be held at the rooms of the Society of Amateur Photogra- 
yhers of New York, 111-115 West Thirty-eight Street, from Decem- 
ber 3d to December 15th. Besides a large collection of foreign work 
collected by the European Agent of the Society, all the leading 
photo-mechanical printers of this country will exhibit specimens of their 
best work. The New York Photogravure Company, The Photochrome 
Company, Coloritype Company, Edward Bierstadt, Gutekunst, of 
Philadelphia; Obernetter, of Munich; Craig Annan, of Glasgow, 
and the Berlin Photographic Company are a few of the exhibitors. A 
feature of the exhibition will be the large display of prints in colors, 
a process which is now engaging the attention of many photo- 
mechanical printers. During the exhibition lectures and demonstra- 
tions will be given by Prof. Chandler, of Columbia College; Fred 
E. Ives, of Philadelphia ; Mr. Koehler, of the Smithsonian Institution ; 
Mr, Ernest Edwards, Mr. Walter E. Woodbury, and others. A hand- 
some catalogue illustrated with photogravures and color prints will be 
issued. The admission will be open to the public without charge. 


A foo! is about the only man who knows at all times just what he 
believes, 
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American Color Screens.—A valuable contribution to the 
subject was made by Mr. Leon Warnerke at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Photographic Society. Mr. Warnerke is a sort of pilot in 
photographic progress. He shows the way, and then his services are 
forgotten. But he always seems content with the honor of giving to 
the world the results of his research. His address on ‘‘ Chromatic 
Photography” was full of suggestion for experimenters in this direc- 
tion. Departing altogether from the beaten track he suggests illumin- 
ating the object with suitably-colored light instead of placing screens 
before or behind the lens. It is an ingenious idea, but we are afraid 
there would be practical difficulties in the way of carrying this out in 
commercial work. It is often difficult enough to get the subject lighted 
evenly with the white light, whether daylight or electric, and it seems 
to us that a difference in the intensity of the colored light on one 
part of the object would throw out the system. With the colored 
screens behind the lens, one may be assured that the sensitive plate 
is equally covered with the proper colored light. Mr. Warnerke was 
good enough to admit the valuejof the Carbutt Screens, though pre- 
ferring his own method. We do not say that Mr. Warnerke’s idea is 
not right, but practical trial will soon demonstrate its usefulness. 
We know asa fact that it has been a ‘‘ dodge’’ of the process operator, 
when copying a colored picture, to place in front of the arc lamp a 
suitably colored glass, and this has had the desired effect. Mr. 
Warnerke’s remarks seemed to show that Lumiére’s color-sensitive 
plates are likely to give the best results for color reproduction. 

‘*The proof of the pudding is in the eating,’’ and the negatives 
and proofs of plates produced by means of the Carbutt Screen shown 
after Mr. Warnerke’s lecture were evidence of the possibilities of the 
process. They were produced by The Stipple Co., of Fitzroy Street, 
W., who have been for some time past working with the Carbutt 
Screens. One set of negatives and proofs were from a water-color 
drawing, and the other from a vase of flowers. The engraved plates 
were etched by the photogravure process, but for surface instead of in- 
taglio printing, and the result was very pleasing. There was no re- 
touching on the negative, only a little stopping out was resorted to on 
one or two of the plates in order to give more intensity to some of 
the high lights.—Process Work. 


Eyes raised toward heaven are always beautiful, whatever they be. 


— Joseph Joubert. 
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Photographic Hints and Formulz. 


A New and Practical Shutter.—The Gundlach Optical Com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y., have put on the market a new shutter for 
photographic lenses, one which commends itself for the simplicity 
of its mechanism. The new shutter is unlike any other shutter made, 
in that all the works are contained within the case, and hence are not 
liable to get out of order or become defaced with use, besides being 
protected from the weather, dirt, etc. The blades open parallel, 
and are so pivoted that the least possible power is required to 
operate them. It is arranged either for hand or pneumatic release, 
and for time and instantaneous exposure. This Shutter occupies less 
space for a given size of lens than any other shutter in the market, as 
the shutter mechanism is all contained in an accurately turned case. 
To set the shutter it is only requisite to push a lever as far as it will 
goto the right. It can be released by either pressing down another 
lever, or a squeeze of the bulb. The arrangement for time or instan- 
taneous exposures is exceedingly simple, it is done by the mere move- 
ment of a lever. When set for time the first pressure opens the 
shutter, while the second shuts it. The speed of instantaneous ex- 
posures can also be regulated by a simple device. 


Toning Bromide Prints.—Mr. Kajima Seibei gives the follow- 
ing method of producing colored bromide prints: The prints are 
developed with eikonogen and fixed in a neutral bath without the in- 
terposition of an acid bath, and thoroughly washed. They are then 
treated with the following solution : 

Nitrate of lead . . 1... tis . « % ounce. 
Red prussiate of potash ... o 0 « « 6 3G Ounce. 
WN 6. 6 oe 06 we 0.8 ee be ve eee 

This converts the image from black into a faint yellow. They are 
again thoroughly washed, and the yellow image is then toned to differ- 
ent colors, with various solutions as follows. For blue: 

Perchloride of iron. . . . .... 2+. § Ounces. 
WEE «2.06 s 8 st 4 6 DAO ee 
For another blue, called by some a ‘‘ black blue,’’ the prints are 
treated with a weak solution of ferrous sulphate. For green : 


Neutral chromate of potassium . . . . . . % ounce. 
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The prints are washed, and are afterwards treated as for the first of the 
two blues mentioned. For brown, or ‘red sepia”’ : 


Copper chloride .....+2++es « § Grams. 
i ee a ee a ee ee ee 
The action of this solution is very rapid. For yellow: 
Mercuric chloride ......... + . go grams. 
Iodide of potassium ........ . . 150 grams. 
eee a SC 


The action of this solution is very slow, but the prints darken in dry- 
ing. By continuing the action for a long time a very pleasing color, 
that might be described as “‘ light brown,’’ is obtained. 


Brown Ferro-Prussiate Prints.—Ferro-prussiate blue prints 
can be easily transformed to brown by the following process: The 
blue print, well washed and dried, is planged in dilute ammonia for 2 
to 4 minutes, until it is almost colorless ; then rinse and immerse it in 
a bath of tannic acid, where it is left until it is clear and toned. This 
operation requires about twelve hours. If, at the end of this time, the 
color is not sufficiently deep, add to the bath several drops of ammonia, 
and let the print remain in it a minute or two longer, then rinse it in 
plenty of water. The prints thus obtained are very pretty, and resem- 
ble in color sepia drawings. Here are the formule for the different 


baths employed : 
SENSITIZING SOLUTION. 


Tartrate of iron and potash ...... . 15 grams. 

Red prussiate of potash. ....... . 42 grams. 

ane ee ee a ee 
SOLUTION TO FADE THE PRINT. 

BUM ce tte st se SOO 

Rain WHT . 6 & 6 +2 4 we & sso 6 OOD BE. 


SOLUTION TO GIVE THE BROWN TINT. 


Tanmic acid. . 1. sce ee ec ee + 8O Qreme. 
Rein water... sc cence ce 6 « 6 SOO MIRE. 


A New Developer.—The following was communicated to the 
French Photographic Society: 


WOME ene ewe cee et ts se ss OSS 

ME owe ee ese sees es BOE 
Dissolve in warm water, and add— 

De was aR Oe SS we ee 5 grams. 

SeVONOGMINGRS . 2 cee ct te te 8s 7 grams. 


After solution— 
Carbonate of potash, ....... +. 40 grams. 
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This developer, which is very active and energetic, has the advantage 
of keeping without change in a stoppered bottle. For use it is well to 
dilute it with one-half water ; the old bath may be used indefinitely by 
strengthening it with a little of the new bath. We may add that we 
have found it useful in using time plates to add a few drops of bromide. 


A New Reducer for Dense] Negatives.— 


WR . occ eee een we 6 sg «Bp CURE. 
Ferrous oxalate ........ +. . 80 grams. 
Sulphite of soda... ..... . + + 65 grams, 
OmenC OO0E 26 ts tt eo es 6 6 6 RO 
J Fee ae a ee se 


An Intensifier for Negatives Reproducing Lines.— 


WOT 6a io ee ew Oe 4 end eee 
OE be oe he 0 ee cw ble 
Iodide of potassium .......+.4. . £27 parts. 


The negative is allowed to remain in this until entirely yellow. It 
is thoroughly washed, so that the water running from it is colorless. 
Afterward the negative is placed in a one per cent. solution of 
Schlippe’s salt rendered alkaline by a little caustic soda.— Paris Photo. 


To change blue prints to black they should be placed in water 
acidulated by nitric acid, then passed into a bath of water 1oo parts, 
carbonate of soda 5 parts. The image turns to an orange color. It is 
immersed in a bath composed of water 100 parts, gallic acid 5 parts, 
and finally it is washed in water acidulated by hydrochloric acid. 


Black Stain for Wood.—tThe intense black color that cabinet- 
makers produce is obtained by moistening the wood with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and afterwards gently heating. The following mixture 
answers well : 

Sergmurne CI kt tl es ee oe oe 
Water coos st vse se 6 6 « SOURCE. 


When cold add sugar in the proportion of 1 ounce to 1o fluid ounces. 


Black Tones.—To obtain black tones on collodio-chloride papers 
by means of platinum is given in Das Atelier Photographen. The 
following is the formula: 

‘‘The celloidin paper is to be printed very deeply—much deeper 
than for ordinary gold toning. ‘The washing must be done carefully, 
and it is better to add a little ammonia or salt to the second washing 
water, by means of which any chloride of silver remaining in a solu- 
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ble condition will be dissolved out. From the washing water the 
prints go direct into the following gold toning bath: 


Water .. ce eee 7 « © © « 2000 C.C.m. 
Acetate of soda oe tenses « a0 tS Ge 
Chloride of gold ...... oe ee 8 Rem. 


This bath can be made to keep by Kuehn’s method, adding a few 
drops of hydrochloric acid after use, and neutralizing with soda before 
using again. The prints go through the ordinary tones in this bath, 
and the toning is stopped when they have arrived at the usual bluish 
tone by transmitted light. They are then slightly washed and placed 
in the following platinum bath: 


Chloro — of potassium ....... £Igram. 
Weert... ce hw ee een ee + SCA, 
BOC GUE. wit tt te te os Se 
eee ee eee ee 


In this bath the prints quickly become a deep velvety blue-black, 
which, if left too long, becomes a bluish grey. As soon as they show 
a pure blue black by transmitted light, free from any tinge of violet, 
the toning must be stopped to preserve the half tones. It is a good 
plan at first to treat thin slips of celloidin paper in exactly the same 
way as the prints, and to take these out of the toning bath from time 
to time—say every half minute—and test them by dropping nitric acid 
on them from a glass rod. When no change is brought about by the 
acid the platinum toning is complete. The prints are then slightly 
washed, fixed in hypo (1 to ro), and dried on blotting paper. The 
deep blue black tone changes to pure black in the fixing bath, and 
the prints have brilliant whites and great depths in the shadows. 


RECENT PHOTOGRAPHIC PATENTS. 

Tue following list of patents issued to citizens of the United States 
is specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, Solicitor of American 
and Foreign Patents, No. 925 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

527,315—Photographic burnisher, W. H. Boles, Syracuse, N. Y. 

527,026—Photographic head and body rest, W. M. Gilson, Blanch- 
ard, lowa. 

528,140—J]. E. Blackmore, Newark, N. Y. 

528,176—Magazine camera, G. P. C. Merionez, Boulougne-sur- 
Mer, France. 
527,841—Panoramic camera, M. Flammang, Newark, N. J. 
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